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to express dogmatic theology in the words of Scripture,
Milton was unwittingly obeying this injunction. The
other part of the royal direction as to fathers and councils
it was not in Milton's plan to carry out. Neither indeed
was it in his power, for he had not the necessary learning.
M. Severer says that Milton "laid all antiquity, sacred
and profane, under contribution." So far is this from
being the case, that while he exhibits, in this treatise, an
Ultimate knowledge of the text of the canonical books,
Hebrew and Greek, there Is an absence of that average
acquaintance with Christian antiquity which formed at
that day the professional outfit of the episcopal divine.
Milton's references to the fathers are perfunctory and
second-hand. The only citation of Chrysostom, for in-
stance, which I have noticed is in these words: "the same
is said to be the opinion of Chrysostom, Luther, and other
moderns." He did not esteem the judgment of the fathers
sufficiently, to deem them worth studying. In the inter-
pretation of texts, as in other matters of opinion, Milton
withdrew within the fortress of his absolute personality.

I have now to relate the external history of the com-
position of Paradise Lost. When Milton had to skulk
for a time in 1660, he was already in steady work upon
the poem. Though a few lines of it were composed as
early as 1642, it was not till 1658 that he took up the
task of composition continuously. If we may trust our
only authority (Aubrey-Phillips), he had finished it in
1663, about the time of Ms marriage. In polishing,
re-writing, and writing out fair, much might remain
to be done, after the poem was, in a way, finished.
It is in 1665, that we first make acquaintance with
Paradise Lost in a complete state. This was the yeairow. Skinner hastened to sava him-
